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de Villeroy, to amuse the King by relating their youth-
ful adventures.

Evening amusements became more and more fre-
quent in Madame de Maintenon's apartments, where,
however, nothing could fill up the void left by the poor
Dauphine.

I have said little of the grief I felt at the loss of the
prince whom everybody so deeply regretted. As will
be believed, it was bitter and profound. The day of
his death, I barricaded myself in my own house, and
only left it for one instant in order to join the King
at his promenade in the gardens. The vexation I felt
upon seeing him followed almost as usual, did not
permit me to stop more than an instant. All the rest
of the stay at Versailles, I scarcely left my room, ex-
cept to visit M. de Beauvilliers. I will admit that, to
reach M. de Beauvilliers' house, I made a circuit be-
tween the canal and the gardens of Versailles, so as
to spare myself the sight of the chamber of death, which
I had not force enough to approach. I admit that I
was weak. I was sustained neither by the piety, su-
perior to all things, of M. de Beauvilliers, nor by that
of Madame de Saint-Simon, who nevertheless not the
less suffered. The truth is, I was in despair. To those
who know my position, this will appear less strange
than my being able to support at all, so complete a
misfortune. I experienced this sadness precisely at
the same age as that of my father when he lost Louis
XIII.; but he at least had enjoyed the results of favour,
whilst I, Gustavi paululum mettis, et ecce morior. Yet
this was not all.

In the casket of the Dauphin there were several pa-